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blemish. It should be either rewritten or omitted. It must have been 
an afterthought. The following excerpts will serve as evidence : " Spain 
had held the island of New Orleans on both sides of the stream to its 
mouth" (p. 3): "This [the claim of the United States under the 
Louisiana Purchase] included the greater part of Texas — to which the 
claim of the United States would seem to have been a righteous one — 
west of the Great River; . . . the treaty of 1819, in which Spain ceded 
all of East and West Florida, and all country west of the Mississippi north 
of the forty-second degree of latitude and westward to the Pacific, to 
which she claimed ownership" (p. 15). The author also gets into 
trouble when, out of his province, he remarks that Meares sailed into 
Baker's Bay (II, 232). It is true that the British commission on Eng- 
land's claims to the Oregon country in 1826 made this claim, and that 
Travers Twiss contends for it as a fact, yet the log-book of Meares does 
not admit of that interpretation. In spite of such blunders, the work is 
well done and is readable. 

F. G. Young. 

The Battle of New Orlemis. By Zachary F. Smith. [Filson Club 
Publications, Number 19.] (Louisville : John P. Morton and 
Company. 1904. Pp. xvi, 209.) 

The Filson Club, of Louisville, is a historical society which takes its 
name from John Filson, the first historian of Kentucky. Since 1884 it 
has been publishing in handsome octavo volumes various books on state 
history. One of the tasks which it gave itself was to publish in three 
dignified narratives the history of the three important battles of the War 
of 181 2 in which Kentucky troops took prominent part. In accordance 
with this plan there appeared in 1 900 The Battle of Tippecanoe, by Cap- 
tain Albert Pirtle, in 1903 The Battle of the Thames, by Colonel Bennett 
H. Young, and now, in 1904, comes the last of the trilogy, The Battle 
of New Orleans, by Mr. Zachary F. Smith. These books are published 
in the handsome quarto style adopted by the Filson Club in the begin- 
ning of its series of publications. They are characterized by fine antique 
paper, beautiful type, generous margins, and adequate pictures, maps, 
and charts. The volumes taken all together make a worthy tribute to 
the patriotic zeal of the club and might well be imitated in other parts of 
the country. 

In regard to the volume under review, the author brings to the per- 
formance of his task an evident impartiality and a commendable degree 
of judgment in the handling of material. Although, as we are informed, 
he was originally a Henry Clay Whig, brought up in the school which 
made the hatred of Jackson a standard of political orthodoxy, he has 
dealt with Jackson as a military leader in a manner which even so partial 
a biographer as Mr. Buell would approve. He has given us, also, a 
truthful picture of the main events of the campaign about which he 
writes, although it may not satisfy some readers who have a fondness for 
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much detail. In a matter which so much concerns the average Kentuck- 
ian as the controversy which was waged between Jackson and General 
Adair in regard to the conduct of the Kentucky troops on January 8 on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, Mr. Smith has shown a most satisfactory 
impartiality. He has been, in fact, so careful to do full justice here that 
one is apt to find that he has, in doing it, robbed his narrative of some 
of the interest which one always gets in watching the play of one debater 
against another. He has been so impartial that in this respect he be- 
comes well-nigh commonplace. All through the book the author follows 
a steady, thoroughgoing pace worthy of a judge on the bench. So 
prominent is this fact that the reader will readily agree with the presi- 
dent of the Filson Club, who contributes an introduction to the volume, 
when he says (pp. xiv-xv), " If Jackson had been as unprejudiced against 
Adair as the author against Jackson, there would have been nothing like 
a stain left upon the escutcheon of the Kentuckians " . To which the 
reviewer may add that if Jackson had been as two-sided a man as Mr. 
Smith, there would have been, very probably, no victory at New Orleans. 

On the score of industry we must also commend the author. He has 
used most of the readily available printed material on the subject. He 
has shown that he is master of a clear and solid literary style. While he 
is in love with his task, he does not lack penetration or fairness. He is 
not sensational or trivial. In all of these qualities he shows that he has 
the faculty of writing good history. 

But the modern historical student will find much wanting. He will 
find a lack of that balancing of evidence which is of all things his greatest 
delight. The debate in the mind of the writer between this and that ; 
the candid revelation of how he ought to evaluate this piece of evidence 
and how that ; the abundant use of foot-notes, both to give sources of 
information and to introduce matter which he does not want to put into 
the text ; the hungry search for new facts ; the discussion of the quality 
of Jackson's military genius ; and all the other traits which constitute 
scientific method — these one does not find in this book. It is written 
after the style which obtained a half-century ago. Moreover, it is very 
condensed. There is a long introductory discussion of the events that 
preceded the battle, and a somewhat shorter account of the events that 
followed it. It is certainly true that one could get a better idea of what 
was done out of Parton's Jackson or out of Mr. Henry Adams's history. 
The point on which one would expect this work to be fullest, the con- 
troversy over the conduct of the Kentucky troops, is hardly more com- 
plete than in Parton. It does not become at this point a discussion, as 
one might desire, but follows the even tenor of a narrative. On 
this question the long correspondence between Jackson and Adair, 
which many historical students would be more than glad to see in an 
accessible form, is not given in whole or in part ; and what is worse, 
there is no intimation as to where it may be found. As a source of in- 
formation, therefore, the work has little value ; as a popular narrative of 
the battle of New Orleans it is surpassed by many other accounts ; as a 
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memorial of the Filson Club, expressive of its devotion to the cause of 
historical publication, it is worthy of all consideration. 

Besides these defects, the book is not without errors of fact. For ex- 
ample, Jackson's mother did not die "of grief and the hardships of war ", 
but of prison-fever (p. 160); it was not at Camden jail that the incident 
of Jackson's refusing to black the boots of a British officer occurred (p. 
i6o) ; Jackson did not have a sister (p. 119) ; and when Jackson was 
fined by Judge Hall he did not take the money ' ' from his pocket ' ' and 
pay the fine, but sent it to the court by a messenger on the following 
day (p. 145). Of a very questionable nature, also, is the use of the 
interview of Mr. Buell with Governor Allen, of Ohio, in which the latter 
told in 1875 how the British had planned to retain possession of Louisi- 
ana, if they once conquered it (pp. 151-153). It is certain that this 
opinion of Jackson ought not to be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
point. Finally, in Mr. Smith's whole book there is hardly a note of 
criticism. Those who understand best the character and the career of 
the quick-tempered, rash, and untechnical Jackson will know that it is 
impossible to pass under review all his actions at New Orleans — which 
is in fact the most creditable phase of his career — without having occa- 
sion to pass an adverse judgment on some of them. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Les Voyages du Naiuraliste Ch. Alex. Lesueur dans V Awerique du 
Nord {i8i^-i8jy). D'apres les Manuscrits et les CEuvres 
d'Art conserves au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris et 
au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle du Havre. Par !e Dr. E. T. 
Hamy. [Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, V, 
No. I, March, 1904. Numero dedie par la Societe a 1' Occa- 
sion de L' Exposition Universelle de Saint-I,ouis aux Acade- 
mies et Societes Savantes des Etats-Unis d'Amerique.] (Paris : 
Societe dcs Americanistes. 1904. Pp. iii.) 

Charles Alexander Lesueur came to the United States in 1815 
and, after a stay of twenty-two years here, returned to France, where he 
died in 1846. He was noted as a traveler and a draftsman. One of 
his early explorations was made under Napoleon, and in its published 
volumes his sketches first appeared. Before the last volume was issued 
(shorn of some of his best work lest it might irritate the English, for 
Napoleon had fallen and the Bourbons cared little for the glory of his 
empire), Lesueur had come to America, having signed an agreement in 
August, 181 5, by which, with William Maclure, he became an associate 
in a proposed geological survey of the United States. Maclure was a 
man of fortune, who devoted himself primarily to natural history, but 
during a long stay in France shortly after the French Revolution gath- 
ered a large collection of pamphlets and books relating to that period. 
These are now in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

After some preliminary work in England, Maclure and Lesueur 



